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THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 








[View of the Aéropolis.] 


A vo.ume of the Library of Entertaining Knowledge, 
entitled “The British Museum—Elgin and Phigaleian 
Marbles, vol. i.,” has just been published. , After a brief 
introduction, explanatory of the circumstances by which 
these inestimable specimens of Grecian art were procured 
and finally lodged in our museum as national, property 
and models to ‘refine’-our national taste, the volume 
before us goes on-to sketch, the topography of Athens 
and its neighbourhood, whence these relics of genius 
were obtained. ‘4 

This sketch was necessary to work out the history of 
the marbles, and to connect those dissevered and too- 
often mutilated fragments now ranged round the walls 
of a room in London, with their original site and con- 
dition in the city of Minerva. Included in this chapter 
of topography, the Acropolis of Athens, an insulated 
rock which was once literally covered with architecture 
and sculpture; Mount Pentelicus, whose quarries of 
excellent marble furnished the material for all those 
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niatchless edifices and statues; Mount Hymettus, whose 
aromatic plants gave that exquisite flavour to the honey 
of-the Attic bees, so much celebrated by the ancient 
poets of Greece, and whose delicately-tinted marble sup- 
plied the rich: Romans with materials. to decorate their 
palaces ; the streams of the Ilissus and Cephisus ; the 
sea-ports of Athens, or the Pyreus, Munychia and 
Phalerum; the ancient walls of the city, and other 
scenes and objects whose mere names fill the informed 
mind with great ideas,—these are all concisely described 
on the authority of writers of classical antiquity, con- 
firmed by the observations of modern travellers. 

. This chapter is appropriately followed by the history 
of Athens, as.far as it is connected with the history 
of its public edificés and the purposes for which they 
were designed. It is, in fact, a condensed history of the 
fine arts of the Athenians, witha melancholy appendix 
of their decline and fall, and the spoliations and destruc- 
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tions to which their works have been seccgnnively sub- 
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jected by Macedonians, Romans, Goths, the Christian 
Emperors of Constantinople, Turks and Venétians. To 
these details sucteeds ah account of the géheral plan 
and proportions of the temples of ancient Greece. 
This tends still further to connect the Elgin and 
Phigaleian marbles with the places of their original 
destination ; and to impart to the reader’s mind the im- 

ion--they-must have made, when, perfect from 
the hands of the great artists that first produced them, 
they stood above or in the midst of graceful columns, 
forming an essential part of a magnificent whole, to 
which they gave and from which they borrowed beauty. 

Chapter the fifth is devoted to the history of sculp- 
ture among the Greeks, from their first starting as 
humble imitators of the Egyptians or Etruscans, till, by 
effort after effort, and improvement slowly and labo- 
riously added to improvement, they finally came near to 
perfection just before the period of Phidias, who was 
destined to attain it. 

The next section is occupied by Phidias, his con- 
temporaries, and the era the most glorious for art that 
the world has ever known. 

“ Phidias,” says our author, “ the great master of the 
art of statuary, was born at Athens in the seventy-third 
Olympiad, about four hundred and eighty-eight years 
before Christ. He was the son of Charmidas; and, 
as Pliny informs us, was at first a painter. Eladas the 
Argive, and Hippias, are said to have been his in- 
structors in the art of seulpture. 

“ Of the rudiments of his education we are unin- 
formed ; but Athens was, at this time, the great school 
of arts and letters: from Homer, whose poems he had 
deeply studied, he drew images of greatness, which he 
afierwards moulded in eartlily materials with a kindred 
spirit; and it is prestimed that the discourses of contem- 
porary philosophers on mental and personal perfection, 
contributed in no slight degree to stamp his works with 
a character of sublimity. is mind was adorned with 
all the knowledge which could be usefiil to his profes- 
sion. Phidias was alsd skilled in history, poetry, fable, 
geometry, and thé dptic’ of that day ; and, whilst Pericles 
commanded the treasury of Athens atid the allied states, 
had the means of givihg full seope to the efforts of his 
genius. 

* In the art of makitig statues in bronze, both for the 
number and exéellencé of his works, Phidias was with- 
outa rival. In thé production of ivory statues, also, he 
stood alone ; nor did he disdain to work in the meaner 
materials of wood and clay, or to execute articles of the 
smallest mechanism.* 3 This was the man to 
whom Pericles, in the day of his greatness, consigned 
the direction of the public works at Athéns; and under 
whose choice of workmen the témple of the Parthenon 
was produced.” (From this very temple, the reader 
will remember that all those exquisite statues and figures 
in high and low relief, which are now called the Elgin 
marbles, were obtained.) 

Among the most celebrated of the works which 
Phidias executed with his own hands, were, a statue of 
Minerva which adorned the interior of the Parthenon, 
another of Minerva which stood in the open air on the 
Acropolis of Athens, a statue of the goddess Nemesis, 
“made in derision, from the block of Parian marble 
which the Persians had brought thither to erect as a 
trophy of their expected victory at Marathon,” and a 
statue of Jupiter, believed to have been nearly sixty 
feet high, which was placed in the interior of the temple 
of the Altis, or grove, in the neighbourhood of Olympiat. 

“ When a friend inquired of Phidias from what 


* As fish and flies. The Roman poet Martial, noticing some 
fish which Phidias had sculptured, commends their truth to nature 
in three words—“adde aquam, natabunt,”—* give them water 
and they will swim.” 


+ See “Penny Magazine,” No. 73, p. 113, 
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pattern he had formed his Olympian Jupiter, he is said 
to have answered by repeating those lines of the first 
Iliad, in which the poet représents the majesty of the 
god in the most sublime terms ; thereby signifying that 
the genius of Homer had inspired him with it. ‘Those 
who beheld this statue are said to have been so struck 
with it as to have asked whether Jupiter had descended 
from heaven to show himself to .Phidias, or whether 
Phidias had been carried thither to contemplate the 
od.’ 

. The seventh chapter of the volume includes a particu- 
lar description of the Parthenon. We have already men- 
tioned that the stately edifices on the Acropolis of Athens, 
as well as the sculptures, were formed of marble from the 
quarries of Mount Pentelicus. This marble, when dug, 
was white, and in the fine atmosphere of Attica it re- 
tained its purity of hue. Forty-six columns of this 
beautiful material, each six feet two inches in diameter, 
and thirty-four feet in height, composed the exterior of 
the Parthenon, which stood upon a pavement, to which 
there was an ascent of three steps. The total height of 
the temple above its platform was about sixty-five feet 
—its length was two hundred and twenty eight feet, and 
its breadth one hundred and two feet. Simplicity cha- 
racterized the construction of every part of this magni- 
ficent building, “ which,” says Colonel Leake, ‘ by its 
united excellences of materials, design, and decorations, 
was the most perfect ever executed.” 

In Number 28 of the Penny Magazine, we have 
briefly alluded to the fate of the Parthenon in the course 
of the centuries that have elapsed since it was erected, 
and may now refer the reader to this section of the work 
before us for an ample account of the sad vicissitudes it 
has utidergone. 

A description of the sculptured Metopes which in very 
bold reliéf ornamented the frieze of the temple, and an 
éxplanation of their subject,—the combats of the Cen- 
taurs arid Lapithe, with other analogous matter, are 
coritaiiied in the eighth chapter. The ninth is devoted to 
the Panathenaic frieze, which, as an uninterrupted series 
of seulpture iii low relief, ocetipied the upper part of the 
Walls within the colonnade; the subject of those works 
Was a Sacred processioii of all the Athenians, celebrated 
every fifth year in honour of Minerva, the guardian 
divinity of their city. 

In this and the preceding chapter, the most beautiful 
of these marbles, which are now in our Museum, are so 
represented and arranged that the volume may serve as 
a guide to those visiting the collection’ The tenth 
chapter treats of the sculptural pediments of the Parthe- 
non—a very important part of the temple; and thie 
eleventh, and last chapter of the volume, is occupied 
with an explanation of the allegories of those pediments, 
from the pen of R. Westmacott, Esq., a distinguished 
British sculptor. 

As embellishments, or rather as necessary parts, tlie 
volume contains a view of the Acropolis of Athens, an 
outline map of that city, a plan of the Acropolis, showing 
the precise situation of the Parthenon, &c., and nearly 
one hundred spirited engravings of the Elgin marbles 
themselves *. 

Though, from the nature of the subjects, the volume 
includes many points of erudition, these will be found 
treatéd in a manner alike intelligible to the scholar and 
to the man of plain education. Indeed, one of the prin- 
cipal aims has been to render the classical objects essen- 
tially popular. ‘The time has gone by when all matters 
of taste and antiquity were hedged in by conventional 
barriers, and pedantry locked up what ought to be open 
to all. 

* The view of the Acropolis, at the head of this article, is not the 
one given in the volume. 
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DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE. 

Mr. Lovupon, who has deservedly attained a high 
reputation for his Encyclopedias of Agriculture, and 
Gardening, has just completed an “ Encyclopedia of 
Cottage, Farm, and Villa Architecture.” The work is 
published in twelve parts, at five shillings each. It com- 
prises between eleven and twelve hundred closely-printed 
pages, and is illustrated with more than two thousand 
wood-cuts and lithographic engravings. The main object 
of this Encyclopedia is stated to be “* to improve the 
dwellings of the great mass of society, in the temperate 
regions of both hemispheres: a secondary object is to 
create and diffuse among mankind, generally, a taste for 
architectural comforts and beauties.” 

We consider the objects thus proposed to be attained 
as of the highest importance to the general welfare of 
the community. The progress of civilization is in no 
respect more clearly indicated than by the character of 
the buildings in which the mass of any people reside. 
It is quite possible that the public edifices of a country 
~-its palaces and its theatres—may be erected in the 
purest taste, and with the highest magnificence ; and 
that the cottage of the peasant and the artisan may 
be wanting in every comfort and convenience, and be 
utterly destitute of proper ornament. In such a state 
of society Architecture will be only encouraged by 
the most wealthy ; and its principles as an art will only 
be considered applicable to the more expensive forms in 
which they can be displayed. The first indications of an 
extended desire for some qualities in a building beyond 
the common ones of warmth and shelter, are presented in 
very clumsy attempts at finery in the houses of the 
wealthier portions of the middle classes. The bor of 
the rich citizen, with its monstrous inconveniences and 
fantastic decorations, is for a long time the object of 
contempt. But at length a new era arrives. ‘Those 
who practise architecture as a profession are tired of 
waiting for the rich prizes of their calling. They discover 
that the many are the best customers; and that the 
hundreds, who build snug houses at the cost of £500 or 
£1000, have more money to lay out than the one who 
expends £50,000 upon a mansion. In the mean time 
a few good examples of correct taste, and the gradual 
dissemination of a knowledge of those principles of art 
which are equally applicable to the cottage and the palace, 
render those who build houses desirous of something 
more satisfying than the ugly and uncomfortable edifices 
of their forefathers. They learn that a building is not 
necessarily more expensive, because its rooms are of just 
proportions, and its ventilation perfect. They learn, 
also, that even their furniture may be in the best taste, 
without being dearer, or perhaps so dear, as the vulgar 
assemblage of a great many rude articles and a few 
fine ones, which used to be found in the tradesman’s 
parlour, and even in the merchant's drawing-room. At 
length the suburbs of a great city, such as London, 
become rich with elegant villas; in which there is not 
only much substantial comfort for the inhabitants, but 
where they are habitually surrounded with objects which 
keep alive in them the sense of the beautiful. That they 
are happier and more virtuous through such associations 
we cannot doubt. 

But while this change is taking place a still more 
important change is going forward, which affects the 
happiness of a much larger body of the people. The 
mud hovel is gradually displaced by the neatly-whitened 
cottage; the reeking dunghill before the door is thrust 
away by the pretty flower-garden; the honeysuckle 
climbs about the porch, and the china-rose drops around 
the latticed windows. The house within is, in too many 
cases, ill provided with comforts that might be easily ob- 
tained ; it is indifferently ventilated ; there is a great waste 
of fuel caused by the construction of the fire-places ; 
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that science has not been called in to the aid of the 
builder; and that the inhabitants have yet mucl: ‘o learn 
before they are prepared to wizh that in their hours of 
leisure chey should be surrounded by objects which 
might assist in shutting out the desire for coarse enjoy- 
ments, by making home delightful. 

It has been the constant endeavour of ourown little 
work to raise the standard of enjoyment amongst the 
great mass of the people; because we believe that the 
standard of morals will be elevated in the same propor- 
tion. If there ever was a time, which we greatly doubt, 
when want of knowledge and want of refinement could 
be received as any securilies for virtue and happiness, 
that time is passed away. We, therefore, think ourselves 
especially called upon to lend our aid in making Mr. 
Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Architecture more generally 
known; because we feel that the universal diffusion of 
a love for what condaces to our domestic comfort, and 
raises our domestic tastes, is most intimately connected 
with the general prosperity of the community. Most of 
us want a great deal of the information which is con- 
tained in this Encyclopadia. In the country, the greater 
number of those who build are their own arclutects; 
and even if they seek professional assistance they 
encumber their adviser with projects and ovjections 
arising out of their own complete ignorance of what is 
essential to economy as well as convenience, to say 
nothing of taste. Mr. Loudon well observes, ‘ The 
necessaries and even comforts of life are contained in a 
small compass, and are within the reach of a far greater 
portion of mankind than is generally imagined. But 
one room can be used at a time, by either the poor man 
who has no other, or the rich man who has several ; and 
that room can only be rendered comfortable by being 
warm, dry, light, well ventilated, and convenient: quali- 
ties which depend not so much upon the materials used 
in its construction, as on the manner of applying them. 
All that is wanting is knowledge; first, of what is 
necessary and desirable; and, second:y, of the means of 
obtaining it at a small expense.” 

Mr. Loudon’s Encyclopzdia of Architecture is divided 
into four Sections,-or Books, viz. :— 

I. Designs for labourers’ and mechanics’ cottages, and 
for dwellings for gardeners and bailiffs and other upper 
servants, aud for small farmers and cultivators of their 
own land. 

If. Designs for farm-houses and farmeries, country- 
inns and parochial schools. 

III. Designs for villas. 

IV. Principles of criticism in architecture. 

The three first books are each treated in the same 
way, which appears to us excellently adapted to diffuse 
a kuowledge of the principles and practice of architec- 
ture, The author, in each department, first presents 
several model desigus, with very detailed descriptions, 
and with estimates ; he next gives a great number of 
miscellaneous designs, some furnished by competent 
architects, others taken from. buildings actually executec ; 
and lastly, he supplies minute directions as to the in- 
terior fittings in each department, with drawings of all 
the more important articles of furniture. One principle 
pervades the whole book—the desire for an unlimited 
diffusion of a love of comfort, and even of elegance. 
There may be, no doubt, very honest differences of 
opinion as to the propriety of disseminating a taste for 
what some will call luxury and false refinement. For 
our own parts, we believe that a much more wasteful 
expenditure of the wealth of the community arises out 
of the low and grovelling habits that belong to tusteless 
ignorance, than can belong to any pleasure that ad- 
dresses itself to the mind. The cottager, who has his 
litle flower-garden for recreation; whose health, aad 
that of his family, is preserved by being in a dry, warm, 





the furniture is coarse and inconvenient, It is evident 
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the most economical cookery; who has accustomed him- 
self to the pleasures of a cleanly fireside ; who wishes 
for neatness, and even something of elegance in his furni- 
ture ; and who has acquired a love for reading, that man 
is likely to prove a much more efficient contributor to the 
wealth of society by his own exertions, and to hold him- 
self much farther above the degradation of living upon 
the common stock, than he who rushes from a damp and 
dirty house, and a cheerless hearth, to partake the nightly 
stimulants of the noisy ale-house. We conclude with a 
passage from Mr. Loudon’s book, which appears to us 
as correct in thought as forcible in expression :— 

“ All that is essential, in point of the general arrangement 
of a house, may be obtained in a cottage with mud walls, as 
well as in a palace built with marble ; and we intend now 
to point out in what manner all that is comfortable, conve- 
nient, agreeable, and much of even what is eiegant in mo- 
dern furniture and furnishing, may be formed of the indi- 
genous woods and other common articles of every country, 
as well as of the most beautiful exotic timbers, and other 
costly materials obtained from abroad. If it should be asked, 
whether we expect that such designs as those which follow 
can he executed or procured by the cottagers of this country, 
we answer, that we trust they soon will be; and we believe 
that the first step towards this desirable end is to teach 
them what to wish for. As the spread of knowledge becomes 
general, it will be accompanied by the spread of taste ; and 
correct habits of thinking will go hand-in-hand with eom- 
fortable dwellings, and convenient, neat, and elegant forms 
of furniture. An approximation to equalization in know- 
ledge will lead to an approximation in everything else ; for 
knowledge is power, and the first use that every man makes 
of it is to better his condition. Our grand object, therefore, 
in this, as in every other department of our work, is to co- 
operate with the causes at present in operation, for bettering 
the condition, and elevating the character, of the great mass 
of society in all countries. Though most of the designs 
submitted are of a superior description to what are common 
in cottages, they are not, on that account, more expensive 
than various cumbrous articles of furniture now possessed 
or desired by every cottager in tolerable circumstances. The 
difference will be found to consist chiefly in the kind of 
labour employed in making them, and in the style of design 
which they exhibit.” 





STATUE OF SIR JOSEPH BANKS, 
In tne Britisx Museum. 

“ Postenrity is likely to do scanty justice to the merits of 
Banks, when the grateful recollections of his con- 
temporaries shall have passed away. His name is con- 
nected with no great discovery, no striking improvement ; 
and he has left no literary works from which the extent 
of his industry or the amount of his knowledge can be 
estimated. Yet he did much for the cause of science,— 
much by his personal exertions,—more by a judicious 
and liberal use of the advantages of fortune. For more 
than half a century a zealous and successful student of 
natural history in general, and particularly of botany, 
the history of his scientific life is to be found in the 
records of science during that long and active period.” 

The above reroarks are extracted from a memoir of 
Sir Joseph Banks in the “Gallery of Portraits ;” and 
they point out the propriety of erecting some public 
monument to the memory of this friend of science before 
** the grateful recollections of his contemporaries shell 
have passed away.” That duty has been accomplished : 
a beautiful marble statue has been executed by sub- 
scription, and presented by the subscribers to the British 
Museum. It is placed in the hall of that institution. 
The likeness is admirable; and the calm repose and 
dignified simplicity of the figure, class this statue 
amongst the happiest efforts of our eminent sculp- 
tor, Mr. Chantrey. A further memorial of Banks has 
also been associated with this monument. A_ fine 
drawing, by Mr. Corbould, of the statue, has been 
engraved in mezzotinto by Mr. Cousins; and a copy of 
this exquisite engraving” has been presented ‘to each 
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subscriber. One hundred impressions, thoreover, have 
been taken for public sale, for the benefit of the Artists’ 
Fund, and may be had of Messrs. Colnaghi and Son. 
We are indebted to the committee for erecting this 
statue, for a reduced drawing by Mr. Corbould. 
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[Statue of Sir Joseph Banks.) 


PUBLIC WALKS AND PLACES OF EXERCISE. 


Suaksprare, in the play of “ Julius Cesar,” when Mare 
Antony is addressing the plebeians of Rome, and urg- 
ing them to revenge the death of the great dictator, with 
consummate knowledge of the feelings of the bulk of the 
people, puts this last and most powerful appeal into the 
mouth of the orator :— 

* Moreover, he hath left you all his walks, 

His private arbours, and new-planted orchards, 

On this side Tiber; he hath left them you, 

And to your heirs for ever, common pleasures, 

To walk abroad and recreate yourselves.”’ 
Undoubtedly, one of the greatest benefits that can be 
conferred upon the inhabitants of a crowded city, is to 
provide for them spacious and accessible spots, where the 
young may indulge in those exercises which to them 
are the greatest of pleasures, and the adult “ may walk 
abroad and recreate” themselves. In the time of Shak- 
speare, the people of Londen, and of the large cities of 
England in general, had, to a much greater extent than 
at present, the means of such enjoyments. Almost 
every town had its butts or archery ground; and the 
laws for preventing trespasses were much less rigidly 
enforced than they are now, when the value of property 
in the immediate vicinity of any crowded population is so 
materially increased. That this gradual diminution of 
one of the chief sources of healthful and innocent enjoy- 
ment has been productive of most serious injury to the 
physical and moral condition of the community, there 
can be no question. The evil, however, has been in- 
quired into by the House of Commons, and will proba- 
bly be materially remedied. Although it is no part of 
our ordinary duty to allude to the proceedings of Parlia- 
ment, we have much pleasure in making our readers ac- 
quainted with the Report, dated the 27th June last, of 
the ‘“ Select Committee appointed to consider the best 
means of securing open spaces in the vicinity of populous 
towns, as public walks and places of exercise, calculated 
to promote the health and comfort of the inhabitants.” 

The committee, which was appointed by the House of 
Commons on the 2Ist of February, examined witnesses 
from London, Bristol, Birmingham, Walsall, Hull, 
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Liverpool, Leeds, Bradford, Blackburn, Bolton, Bury 
(Lancashire), Manchester, and Sheffield. In_ their 
report they have embodied the substance of the infor- 
mation communicated by these witnesses. In the seats 
of the three great manufactures of the kingdom, cotton, 
woollen, and hardware, they find, that while the wealth, 
importance, and population of the towns have increased in 
he most surprising manner, no provision has been made 
‘o afford the people the means of healthy exercise or 
cheerful amusement with their families, on their holidays 
or days of rest. The evidence, above all, shows that 
during the hour or half-hour after work, the artisans and 
their children, in most places, cannot obtain a sight of 
the fair face of nature—they cannot look upon a field or 
a green tree—without encountering a very long walk 
through muddy or dirty roads. ‘This evil, and its conse- 
quences, are well described, in a letter to the chairman 
of the committee, by Dr. Kay of Manchester :— 

“ At present the entire labouring population of Man- 
chester is without any season of recreation, and is ignorant 
of all amusements, excepting that very small portion which 
frequents the theatre. Healthful exercise in the open air 
is seldom or never taken by the artisans of this town, and 
their health certajnly suffers considerably from this depriva- 
tion. The reason -of this state of the people is, that all 
scenes of inte¥éSt.are remote from the town, and that the 
walks which can be enjoyed by the poor are chiefly the 
turnpike-roads, alternately dusty or muddy. Were parks 
provided, recreation would be taken with avidity, and one 
of the first: results would be a better use of the Sunday, and 
a substitution of innocent amusements at all other times, 
for the debasing pleasures now in vogue.” 

The metropolis is in some respects better provided 
with the means’ of affording air and exercise to its enor- 
mous -population ; but these have been very much cur- 
tailed of late years in particular districts. ‘The popula- 
tion of London, including the suburbs, is now a million 
and avhalf. . Let us follow the committee in their state- 
mentssof what. advantages this great mass of human 
beings possess for the preservation of their health, and 
the promotion of enjoyment, by exercise in open spaces. 

In taking a view of that part of London which is 
situnte to the north of the Thames, the committee begin 
near Vauxhall Bridge, and follow the margin of this vast 
city round till it again meets the Thames near the West 
India Docks. “St. James’s Park, the Green Park, arid 
liyde Park, afford to the inhabitants of all this western 
portion of the metropolis inestimable advantages as 
public ‘walks. The two latter parks are open to all 
classes. St. James’s Park has lately been planted and 
improyed with great taste, and the interior is now 
opened, as well as Kensington Gardens, to all persons 
well behaved and properly dressed. 

From Hyde Park, following the edge of the town to 
the north-east, the committee find no open public walk 
till they reach the Regent’s Park to the north of the 
New Road. This park is a most inestimable advantage 
to all those who reside near it; but the committee ex- 
press their hope, that no mistaken regard for a small 
rent to be derived from the pasturage, will prevent a 
larger portion of this park being soon thrown open to 
the public under proper regulations. The committee 
add, that they have heard, with much regret, that it is 
in contemplation to inclose and build upon that pleasant 
rising ground called Primrose Hill. No one, they say, 
who has seen the throng resorting thither in the summer 
months, and the happiness they seem to enjoy, but must 
lament that this spot, commanding a fine view and good 
air, should be taken from them; and they suggest that 
means should be taken by Government to secure it in its 
present open state. 

For several miles along the northern edge of the 
metropolis, all the way to the river at Limehouse, there 
is not a single place reserved as a park or public walk, 
planted and laid out for the accommodation of the 
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people ; yet there is no part of London where such im- 
provements are more imperatively called for. Three 
places along the north-eastern border of London have 
been suggested as proper for public walks. The first is 
an open space of nearly fifty acres, called Copenhagen 
Fields, in a high and healthy situation, which is to be 
disposed of. The second place is Hackney Downs or 
Bonner’s Fields, on a dry and gravelly soil, which would 
form public walks of great advantage to the neighbour- 
hood. The third is an extension and improvement of 
the embankment along the river-side, to the east of 
London, from Limehouse to Blackwall, called the Mill 
Wall. This place, if laid out as a public terrace or 
walk, would command a view of the opposite coast of 
Kent, and all the vessels passing up and down the river, 
to the port of London. 

On the south bank of the Thames, from Vauxhall 
Bridge to the east end of Rotherhithe, there is no single . 
spot reserved as a park or public walk for the accommo- 
dation of the inhabitants. Kennington Common, «bout 
seventeen acres, is indeed kept uninclosed, and has acros$ 
it a publicthoroughfare; though this Common might be 
improved, its advantages are very limited. The com: 
mittee, therefore, recommend to the consideration of the 
House the peculiar natural advantages which the metro- 
polis might possess in respect to public walks -on the 
banks of the Thames. They point out several improve- 
ments that might be easily made above Westminster 
Bridge ; and recommend the admission of the ptiblic t6 
the ‘Terrace on the river front of Somerset House. “They 
also propose that Government should compound with the 
proprietors of Waterloo Bridge for the removal of the 
toll-gate next the Strand, so that the bridge might he 
open as a public walk. 

The committee next proceed to recommend the esta- 
blishment of places for athletic exercises in the vicinity of 
large towns. They very properly say, “ the spring’ fo 
industry which occasional relaxation gives, seenis- quite 
as necessary to the poor as to the rich.” They also 
particularly advocate the formation of bathing-places. 

It must be quite evident that it will bea work of time 
to carry into effect these recommendations ; and, there- 
fore, the committee in the first instance do liftle more 
than press the subject on the serious attention of the 
House. They hope that “ the time is arrived when an 
earnest and growing interest in all that relates to the 
welfare of the humble classes is taking possession of (lie 
public mind.” In such a feeling every large amelioration 
of our social condition must begin. Most anxiously, 
therefore, do we trust that persons of wealth and influ- 
ence will unite to carry into effect the recommendations 
of this committee—each according to his opportunities— 
in the full conviction that the happiness of all classés of 
the community is most intimately linked together. If 
any arguments were wanting for such exertions, they 
might be found in the following passage of the’ report 
before us :— 

“‘ It cannot be necessary to point out how requisite some 
public walks or open spaces in the neighbourhood of large 
towns must be, to those who consider the occupations of the 
working classes who dwell there, confined as- they are 
during the week-days as mechanics and manufacturers, and 
often shut up in heated factories. It must be evident that 
it is of the first importance to their health on their day of 
rest te cnjoy the fresh air, and to be able (exempt from the 
dust and dirt of public thoroughfares) to walk out in decent 
comfort with their families. If deprived of any such resource, 
it is probable that their only escape from the narrow courts 
and alleys (in which so many of the humble classes reside) 
will be those drinking-shops, where, in short-lived excite- 
ment, they may forget their toil, but where they waste the 
means of their families, and too often destroy their healih. 
Neither would your committee forget to notice the advan- 
tages which the | ome walks (properly regulated and open 
to the middle and humbler classes) give to the improvement 





in the cleanliness, neatness, and personal appearance’.of 
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those who frequent them. A man, walking out with his 
family among his neighbours of different ranks, will natu- 
rally be desirous to be properly clothed, and that his wife 
and children should be so also ; but this desire, duly directed 
and controlled, is found by experience to be of the most 
powerful effect in promoting civilization, and exciting in- 
dustry; and your committee venture to remark that it is 
confined to no age, or station, or sex. Few persons can fail 
to have remarked the difference usually observant in the 
general character and conduct of those among the workin 
classes who are careful of personal neatness, as contrast 
with the habits of others who are negligent or indifferent 
on this point. It is by inducement alone that active, per- 
severing, and willing industry is promoted; and what in- 
ducement can be more powerful to any one, than the desire 
of improving the condition and comfort of his family.” 


FIRE OF LONDON. 


Tus 2d of September (old style) is the anniversary of 
the breaking out of the most memorable conflagration 
on record—the great Fire of London in 1666. Many 
contemporary narratives of this event have been pre- 
served, the ample details afforded by which might furnish 
a considerable volume ; but we shal] endeayour to com- 
press within a moderate space a summary of the most 
remarkable particulars attending the commencement and 
progress of the desolating visitation. 

In the course of the preceding year, London had been 
nearly half depopulated by the most destructive plague 
that had ever been known in England. The disease, 
which made its appearance about the beginning of May, 
continued its ravages till the end of September; and 
during that period above 68,000 individuals were enu- 
merated as having been carried off by it, in the Bills of 
Mortality. But the real number of victims in that dis- 
trict, it is probable, did not fall much short of 100,000. 
The spirits of the people were but beginning to recover 
from this calamity, and the town, in which the grass had 
been seen growing in the principal streets, had scarcely 
resumed its wonted appearance, when the scene of uni- 
yersal consternation was suddenly renewed by the ter- 
rific event we are now about to notice. 

Although the greatest obscurity hangs over the origin 
of the fire, all the accounts agree in stating that it com- 
menced in a house in Pudding Lane, on the east side of 
new Fish Street Hill, ten doors from Thames Street, 
which was occupied by the King’s baker, a person of the 
name of Farryner. Jt appears to have broken out, not 
as Evelyn in his “* Diary” states, at ten o'clock at night, 
but rather about one in the morning of Sunday, the 2d 
of September, the time mentioned in the account pub- 
lished by authority in the “ London Gazette.” No 
more full or graphic description has been given of the 
first appearance of the conflagration than that which we 
find in the “* Diary ” of Pepys, then clerk of the Acts of’ 
the Navy,—a portion of which we shall therefore give. 

“ Some of our maids sitting up late last night to get 
things ready against our feast to-day, Jane called us up 
about three in the morning, to tell us of a great fire they 
saw in the city. So I rose and slipped on my night- 
gown, and went to her window ; and thought it to be on 
the back side of Mark Lane at the farthest; but being 
unused to such fires as followed, I thought it far enough 
off *; and so went to bed again and to sleep. About 
seven rose again to dress myself, and there looked out 
at the window, and saw the fire not so much as it was, 
and farther off. So to my closet to set things to rights, 
after yesterday's cleaning. By and by Jane comes, and 
tells me that she hears that above three hundred houses 
have been burned down to-night by the fire we saw, and 
that it is now burning down all Fish Street, by London 
Bridge. So I made myself ready presently, and walked 
to the Tower, and there got up upon one of the high 


Pepys’ house and office were in Secthing Lane, Crutched Friars. 
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places, Sir J. Robinson’s little son going up with me; 
and there I did see the houses at that end of the bridge 
all on fire, and an infinite great fire on this and the 
other side the end of the bridge. So I drove 
to the water-side, and there got a boat, and through 
bridge, and there saw a lamentable fire. . Every 
body endeavouring to remove their goods, and flinging 
into the river, or bringing them into lighters that lay off; 
poor people staying in their houses as long as till the 
very fire touched them, and then running into boats, 
or clambering from one pair of stairs by the water-side 
to another, And among other things the poor pigeons, 
I perceive, were loth to leave their houses, but hovered 
about the windows and balconies, till they burned their 
wings and fell down.” 

In the evening Pepys, accompanied with his wife and 
some friends, took boat near Whitehall, “ and thence,” he 
continues, ‘‘ to the fire, up and down, it still encreasing, 
and the wind great. Sonear the fire as we could for 
smoke ; and all over the Thames, with one’s faces in the 
wind, you were almost burned with a sbower of fire- 
drops. ‘This is very true; so as houses were burned by 
these drops and flakes of fire, three or four, nay five or 
six houses, one fom another. When we could endure 
no more upon the water, we to a little alehouse on the 
Bankside, over against the Three Cranes, and there 
staid till it was dark almost, and saw the fire grow, and 
as it grew darker, appeared more and more, and in 
corners, and upon steeples, and between churches and 
houses, as far as we could see up the hill of the City, in 
a most horrid malicious bloody flame, not like the fine 
flame of an ordinary fire. . We staid till it being 
darkish, we saw the fire as only one entire arch of fire 
from this to the other side the bridge, and in a bow up 
the hill for an arch of above a mile long: it made me 
weep to see it. The churches, houses, and all on fire, 
and flaming at once; and a horrid noise the flames 
made, and the cracking of houses at their ruin.” 

In what was long received as the most correct account 
of the fire, as well as of the plague which preceded it,— 
the tract entitled ‘God's Terrible Voice in the City,” 
by the Rev. T. Vincent, minister of St. Magdalen, Milk 
Street,—it is stated that on the Sunday the destructive 
element had run as far as Garlick Hythe in Thames 
Street, and had crept up into Cannon Street, and had 
levelled it with the ground. A violent east north-east 
wind had been blowing with scarcely any intermission 
for above a week before, and was still as high as ever. 
This drove the flames up the bank of the river and into 
the heart of the City. The progress which they made 
towards the east was comparatively slow. 

Early on Monday the whele of Gracechurch Street 
was on fire, as well as Lombard Street to the west, and 
part of Fenchurch Street, to the east of it. The flames 
then seized upon Cornhill, enveloping the Royal Ex- 
change, as well as all the other buildings in the street. 
Evelyn went on the afternoon of this day to the Bank- 
side in Southwark, to see the conflagration. ‘“ It was,” 
he says, “so universal, and the people so astonished, 
that from the beginning, I know not by what despon- 
dency or fate, they hardly stirred to quench it, so that 
there was nothing heard or seen but crying out and 
lamentations, running about like distracted creatures, 
without at all attempting to save even their goods. . . 
Here we saw tlie Thames covered with goods floating, 
all the barges and boats laden with what some had time 
and courage to save; as on the other, the carts, &c., 
carrying out to the fields, which for many miles 
were strewed with moveables of all sorts, and tents 
erecting to shelter both people and what goods they 
could get away. . All the sky was of a fiery aspect 
like the top of a burning oven, and the light seen above 
forty miles round. aout for many nights. God grant 
mine eyes may nevér behold the like, who now saw 
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above tén thousand houses all int one flame! The 
noise, and eracking and thunder of the impetuous 
flames,—the shrieking of women and children,—the 
hurry of people,—the tall of towers, houses, and churches 
was like a hideous storm, and the air all about so hot 
and inflamed that at last one was not able to approach 
it, so that they were forced to stand still and let the 
flames burn on, which they did for neat two miles in 
length and one in breadth: The clouds, alse, of smoke 
wete dismal, and reached, upon computation, near fifty 
miles in length.” 

This day it appears that some houses were pulled 
down in Whitefriars, and it was proposed tu pull down 
all those on each side of the river Fleet, from thie Thames 
to Holborn Bridge. Vincent mentions, that such was 
already the difficulty of procuring conveyances for goods, 
that £5, £10, £20, and even £30, were, iii some in- 
stalices, given for a cart to carry valuable articles out 
into the fields. In the course of Monday night, the fire, 
besides having made some way even ii the fate of the 
wind along ‘Thames Street and Fenehurch Street east- 
ward, rushed onwards from Cornhill to Cheapside, the 
greater part of which, as well as of the streets betweeii it 
and the river, and many also of those to the north, it 
had laid in ashes before day-break. A writer, who was 
in town by seven o'clock on Tuesday morning, and 
wliose account has been published by Mr. Malcolm in 
his ‘ Londinium Redivivum,’ from the MS. which was 
in the possession of Mr. Gough, says, “ It came to St. 
Paul's about noon, and thrusting forwards with much 
eagerness towards Ludgate, within two hours more drove 
those from the work, who had been employed all that 
day in levelling the houses on the river Fleet. It rushed 
like a torrent down Ludgate Hill, and by five o'clock 
was advanced as high as Fleet Conduit. Despairing 
then of ever seeing this place more but in ashes, we went 
to Hornsey, four miles off, and in our way to Highgate, 
we might discern with what rage and greediness it 
marched up Fleet Street.” 

The night of Tuesday’ is stated to have been even 
more dreadful than that ef Monday ; the fire making its 
way with prodigious and irresistible rapidity to the west, 
while the immeuse field of its previous devastations still 
continued to flame behind. 

In the course of this night, however, the wind began 
to slacken a little ; and, according to the account already 
referred to, published by Malcolm, the fire was stopped 
at the Temple, Fetter Lane, and Holtorn Bridge, 
between the hours of two aud six oi Wediiesday morning. 
In Shoe Lane, howevér, it Was iit ifiastered till twelve ; 
and in Cripplegate and the tieighboiirliodd it burned till 
evening, Its extinction at thé differént puitits where it 
was stopped was effected priiiéipally by the expedient of 
blowing up thé houses ifi it8 Way With gunpowder. A 
barrel of powder was piit ifdef eaéh house, which is 
stated to have first lifted tip thé Whole a yard or two, 
after which it fell dow off its Sit@ fi a inass of riiins. 
There was soon fuiifid to be little GF ko daiiger to the 
bystanders in this operation: : 

But, althotigh, in the eouPse 6f Wednesday the fire 
was thus gut wiidet if all parts, ihe eoiidition of the 
inhabitatits of the destréyéd éity Was, as ihay be coii- 
ceived, disinal in the extreme, It was oily now that 
the full extetit of the ealaimity @aiié t6 be seen and felt. 
Not moré thaii sit GF S€V@ idividuals had fallen a 
prey 16 the faites, although it i probable that the 
sudden réitidval freiti theiF iite the open fields 
must have been fatal to many of the sick and aged. 
But although life was left to the houseless multitude, 
they had lost almost everything else. Evelyn draws 
a melancholy picture of the general desolation, “ The 


poor inhabitants,” he says, “‘ were dispersed about St. 
George’s Fields, and Moorfields, .as far as Highgate, 
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and several miles in circle, some under tents, some under 
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miserable huts and hovels ; many without a rag, or any 
necessary utensils, bed, or board, who from delicate- 
ness, riches, and easy accommodations, in stately and 
well-furnished houses, were now reduced to extremest 
misery and poverty. . . . The people who now 
walked about the ruins appeared like men in some 
dismal desert, or rather in some great city laid waste by 
a cruel enemy; to which was added the stench that 
came from some poor creatures’ bodies, beds, and other 
combustible goods. Nor was I yet able to 
pass through any of the narrower streets, but kept the 
widest; the ground and air, smoke and fiery vapour, 
continued so intense that my hair was almost singed, 
and my feet insufferably surbated. The by-laves and 
narrower streets were quite filled up with rubbish, nor 
coulu one have possibly known where he was, but by thie 
ruins of some church or hall, that had some remarkable 
tower or pinnacle remaining. I then went towards 
Islington and Highzate, where one might have seen two 
hundred thousand people, of all ranks and degrees, dis- 
persed and lying along by their heaps of what they could 
save from the fire, deploring their loss, and though ready 
to perish for hunger and destitution, yet uot asking orie 
penny for relief, which to me appeared a stranger sight 
than any [ had yet beheld.” ‘The misery and confusion, 
it appears, were still further augmented by a rumour 
which arose, that the French and Dutch had landed, and 
were about to enter the city. The mingled terror atid 
fury which this uews excited were so great that it becanie 
necessary to send bodies of military to the fields whete 
the people were, to watch them and keep down tlie 
tumult. 

A plan has been engraved, which may be found in 
Maitland’s ‘ History of London,’ exhibiting the extent of 
the gap made in the metropolis by this dreadful confla- 
gration. It may be described, generally, as reaching 
from the Tower in the east, to the Temple in the west, 
while its circuit towards the north might be nearly 
measured by a semicircle, described from the ceutral 
point of that portion of the river-side, with a radius of 
from half a mile to two-thirds of a mile in length. 
Rather more than three-fourths of the city within the 
walls were destroyed, together with a space fully equal 
to the remaining space beyond. The lire, according to 
Maitland, “ laid waste and consumed the buildings on 
four hundred and thirty six acres of ground, four hun- 
dred streets, lanes, &c., thirteen thousand and two 
hundred houses, the cathedral church of St. Paul, eighty- 
six parish churches, six chapels, the magnificent build- 
ings of Guildhall, the Royal Exchange, Custom House, 
and Blackwell Hall, divers hospitals and libraries, fifty- 
two of the Companies Halls, and a vast number of other 
stately edifices, together with three of the city gates, four 
stone bridges, and the prisons of Newgate, the Fleet, 
the Poultry, and Wood Street Compters; the loss of 
which, together with that of merchandise and household 
furniture, by the best calculation, amounted to ten 
million’ seven hundred and thirty thousand and five 
hundted pounds.” 

This great calamity however, us it was felt to be at 
thé time, turned out eventually a blessing to London. 
The city soon rose again from its ruins, incalculably im- 
proved both in convenience and splendour; and the 
plague, furmerly alinost its yearly scourge, burned, as 
it were, out of its ancient plaées of Shelter by the all- 
cleansing flames, has néver sitice been seen in England. 

The fluted Dorie column of Fish Street Hill, known 
by the name of the Monument, which was erected to 
perpétuate the memory of this great fire, was begun by 
Sir Christopher Wren in. 1671, and finished in 1677. 
The annexed cut presents a view of it, as it is now 
laid open by the improvétients connected with the new 
approaches from London Bridge. The Monument is 
two hundred and two feet in height, and the diameter 
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of the shaft is fifteen feet. ‘Till lately, an inscription on | It is honourable to the improved feelings of our age, 
the Monument imputed the fire to the Papists, then the | that this calumny upon a great body of our fellow- 
objects of persecution and popular dislike. It is in al- | subjects has been rejected by a vote of the Corporation 
lusion to this that Pope has said that this fine column— | of London; and that the offensive inscription is now 
“ Like a tall bully lifts the head and lies.’* obliterated. 
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[View of the Monument, ° 
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